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Orville Wright Presented With Honorary Pilot’s License No. 1 


HE 
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Canadian Colonial Signs Contract In All-Time Record of 2 Days 
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Caine ae 


—Acme Photo | 
No. 1 pilot with No. 1 pilot’s license is the proper caption 
for this picture. Orville Wright, surviving brother of the | 


FIRST. 


team that was the world’s first to construct and successfully pilot carried in the sixteen month pe- 
heavier-than-air craft, is shown here on August 19, 1940, receiving | riod was 3,158,159. 


Honorary Pilot’s License No. 1. 
CAA and made possible by a special act of Congress. 








‘Dr. Greene and 


ALPA Sponsors 


| 
| The bill, S-2735, granting pilot | 
| certificate No. 1 to Orville Wright 


was introduced by Senator Claude | 


Research Pepper of Florida on June 30, 


National Advisory Committee | 1999 and passed the Senate in the 
for Aeronautics officials are visit-| same si tin Sete tee Oe 
ing 57 cities throughout the Unit- | : 4 4 
ed States in quest of a suitable | proved by the President on June 
site for the new $8,400,000 (ap-|13 The bill was originated by | 
propriated by Congress) airplane | py. Ralph Greene, medical direc- 
engine research laboratory. It is toe fer Bat. Its passage was 
expected that several weeks will 
elapse before a decision is reached. 


LATE NEWS 








Air Line Pilots Association. At | 

ia ae their 1939 convention the pilots 

- ~ passed a resolution favoring the | 
Coordinator adoption of this measure and in- | 
CAB: Administrator Col. Donald | structed the Association to do| 

H. Connolly announces the ap-| everything possible to secure its | 


| early passage. 
The Association expended con- 
|siderable effort to keep interest 
|aroused which finally culminated 
|in congressional approval. 

In addition to Senator Pepper, 
|a number of congressional lead- 
|ers on the House side took an act- 
| ive interest including Congress- 
| men Clarence Lea of California, 
see how this profession has ad- || Robert Crosser of Ohio, and Pat 
vanced, I wonder where we are ||Cannon of Florida. Edward P. 
going to get the kind of pilots |; Warner, member of the CAB, 
we shall need in any expanded || made the presentation. He spoke 
air force. : of the interest that had been taken 
_ “It is getting to be a profes- || by the Air Line Pilots Association 
sion almost as complex as medi- ||4nq reported that Mr. Wright 
cine, and certainly as difficult seemed very much pleased. 


and requiring as much training 
and experience as that of the 

ALPA Head To Speak 
At Air Safety Meet 


master of a surface ship. It re- 
quires a thorough schooling in 
the use of scientific flight con- 
trol instruments, in all kinds of 
radio work, in meteorology and 
navigation—not to mention the 

ALPA President D. L. Behncke 

will represent the air line pilots at 

the Aeronautical Section of the 

29th National Safety Congress and 

Exposition which is to be held Oc- 

tober 9, at the Stevens Hotel in 


old stuff of learning, by a com- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 





PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRESSION 





“Every time, after a year or 
two of impersonal, seemingly 
automatic flying in a passenger 
liner, I get a chance to sit along- 
side an expert modern pilot and 





plexity of experiences with 
everything that may happen to a 
ship in the air, to know how to 
get her down safely.” 
—Excerpt from the column of 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson inthe 
Chicago Herald-American. 




















National Defense 
Holds Spotlight 


hold 


|SAFETY BUREA 
LISTS PERSONNEL 


A list of the personnel of the} 
Safety Bureau of the Civil Aero- 





The European war continues to 
the center of interest in 





Ten Agreements 


Now Completed 


Washington. Legislation not bear- 
|ing on national defense is at a 
| standstill while all efforts are di- 
| rected to such matters as universal 
| conscription of men and machines 





nautics Board which replaces the 
abolished Air Safety Board is as 
follows: 

Jerome Lederer, director; R. D. 
Hoyt, assistant director; Daniel C. 
Sayre, chief, Safety Rules and 


The all-important task of ne- 
gotiating employment agreements 


|is forging ahead in all quarters. 


Since the last AJR LINE PILOT 
went to press, three additional 
agreements have been completed 


| and the calling to immediate ac- 


| quarter miles of safe flying by the | 
|air lines of the United States was | 


| Aeronautics Board, in releasing | 
| statistics of operation 


|flown without 
| passengers or crews. 


The certificate was presented by the|in both instances, cover revenue | 


|shown by the monthly tabulations | Merce . 
| since the beginning of the current | taking place in the offices of the 
| year. 


|were, January, 61,355,485; July | 
| (estimated) 114,978,000. 


|passed the House and was no 


sponsored jointly by him and the | 





Education Division; Frank E. 
Caldwell, chief, Accident Investi- 
|gation Division; Jesse W. Lank- 
To Call Reserves |ford, chief, Accident Analysis Sec- 

Senate Joint Resolution 286, au- | tion; Paul E. Gillespie, chief, Ac- 
thorizing the President to order| cident Investigation Section; and 


tive duty of the National Guard 
and the organized Reserves. 
President Given Full Authority 


|members and units of reserve com-| Louis R. Inwood, technical assist- 
| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 


1; BILLION 
SAFETY MILES 





| ant director. 

| Personnel of Branch Offices 
Personnel of the branch offices 

|is announced as follows: 

James N. Peyton, investigator | 

|in charge, Garden City, N. Y.; Al- 

len P. Bourdon, air safety inves- 

|tigator, Garden City, N. Y.; Wil- 

|liam E. Butters, air safety investi- 

gator, Boston, Mass.; Harold G. 





Achievement of a billion and a 


announced August 1 by the Civil| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 





since the 
date of the last fatal accident on 
March 26, 1939. The exact figure 
was 1,249,594,263 passenger miles 
injury either to 


Baker Sworn In 


As CAB Member | 


George Pierce Baker, of Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., was sworn in Au- 
| gust 14, 1940 as the fifth Member 
lof the Civil Aeronautics Board, 


The aggregate of passengers 


The figures, 


n, | filling the vacancy created by the 
|appointment of Robert H. Hinck- 
|ley as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
|merce. The oath was administered 
by the Chief Clerk of the Com- 


Department, the ceremony 


and non-revenue_ transportatio 
The revenue miles flown aggregat- 
ed 126,089,643. 
Traffic Increases 

Sharp increases in traffic were | 


new Chairman of the Board, the 


150,102 passengers were 
carried in January. The estimate | Honorable Harllee Branch. 
In Transportation 


for July reached 296,435. Pass- | , 
enger miles for the same months | Picture Many Years . 
Dr. Baker, whose appointment 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. a 








with the following companies: 
Canadian Colonial, Continental, 
and Boston-Maine. The time con- 
sumed with these negotiations was 
two days, two and one-half days, 
and four days, respectively. 

Those representing the com- 
panies and the pilots at these con- 
ferences were, namely: (Canadian 
Colonial) F.L. Dunean, Vice-Pres- 
ident, H. F. Mitchell, Chief Pilot, 
and Pilots Herbert Clark, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Murray Hawley, 
and Fred Smith; (Continental) R. 
F. Six, President, O. R. Haueter, 
Vice-President, T. C. Drinkwater, 
counselor, and Pilots Jesse Hart, 
Roger Folwell, and D. F. Burns; 
and (Boston-Maine) P. F. Collins, 
President, M. H. Anderson, Vice- 
President, and Pilots Don Stuart, 
S. B. Chandler, John Griffin, and 
C. I. Emmerson. 

All arguments were cut to a 
minimum and the conferees repre- 
senting the companies and the 
pilots quickly agreed on all of the 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 


‘MARQUETTE LINES 


LEASED BY TWA 





| 
} 
| On August 15, TWA assumed 
| operations over the 564-mile route 
|of Marquette Airlines on a lease 
| basis under authorization of the 
CAB pending settlement of an ap- 


| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD AS 


C.A.B. 








Harris & Ewing Photo 
NOW CONSTITUTED. L. TOR. (SEATED) : 


C. GRANT MASON, JR.; HARLLEE BRANCH, CHAIRMAN; EDWARD WARNER, VICE-CHAIRMAN; (STAND- 


ING) : GEORGE P. BAKER, AND OSWALD RYAN. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF BAKER, ALL MEMBERS OF THE CAB ARE 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 5-MAN AUTHORITY IN THE CAA. BAKER’S APPOINTMENT WAS CONFIRMED BY THE 
SENATE ON AUG. 5, 1940. THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD IS THE OFFICIAL DESIGNATION OF THE PRESENT 
REGULATORY GROUP PICTURED ABOVE AND THE PHRASE CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY HAS BEEN RETAINED 
AS THE OFFICIAL DESIGNATION OF THE ENTIRE FEDERAL CIVIL AERONAUTICS REGULATORY AGENCY WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


wad eel tag oem so Sia 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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STOP-LOOK-LISTEN 


How many times have we, while leisurely driving along 
some peaceful country road, abruptly been returned to a 








world of stark realities by railroad right-of-way signs, | 


Stop, Look, and Listen? There is something about this 
phrase that drives home a strong warning and arouses 
adherence in the average human to the first man-made 
law, “self-preservation.” 


In a fast moving world it behooves all of us at times to 


sort of draw in on the reins and take stock of where we} 


are going and in what manner. Lately, we frequently 
hear the remark, “Well, we surely have been going along 
for a long time now without a crash.” The stock answer 
is, “Yes, that’s right, but I have my fingers crossed.” 

First, let’s review the record and then point out that 
“keeping fingers crossed” didn’t produce this record, nor 
will it continue it. 


“Achievement of a billion and a quarter miles of 
non-fatality flying by the air lines of the United 
States was announced August 1, 1940, covering a 
period of sixteen months and six days. Statistics of 
operation since the date of the last fatal accident, 
March 26, 1939, are: passenger miles flown, 1,249,- 
594,263; passengers carried, 3,158,159; and revenue 
miles flown aggregated 126,089,643.” 


This record is the result of first recognizing what 
was necessary to do a safe job of air line flying and then 
having the intestinal fortitude to do just that. Now we 
are up against another winter of bad weather flying with 
a serious handicap. We have lost the independence of the 
CAA, and the “spade calling” Air Safety Board has been 
abolished. The why of all of this remains buried in a 


maze of political sashaying that is hardly conceivable and | 


decidedly unfortunate. 


In addressing the Senate recently, Senator McCarran said: 

“In 1935 we attempted to take civil aviation out of the grasp of 
politics. We saw then that civil aviation in the world, and especially 
in the U. S., was to become one of the greatest agencies for civiliza- 
tion, that it was’ to become one of the greatest methods of transpor- 
tation this country would have. So we sought to take it out of the 
agencies where politics had seized hold of it, and we sought to have it 
put under an independent agency. 

“It took nearly four years, it took the drafting of 21 measures, 
it took the activity of three separate committees, one of the House of 
Representatives and two in the Senate, finally to bring forward what 
is known as the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

“From the time that act became effective, from the time the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority was set up, until the time it was destroyed 
about two months ago, that Authority rendered a service to this coun- 
try and to the world unexcelled for efficiency. . . . 

“The whole affair, from beginning to end, was working harmoni- 
ously, and indeed, if one may use the word advisedly, it was working 
perfectly. But for some reason or other unexplained that great agen- 
cy, which has taken hold of this method of transportation, was de- 
stroyed by an Executive Order, which was approved by the Senate but 
not approved by the other House of Congress. 

“It was not a mere joke to destroy something which had been set 
up after long years of struggle. Civil aeronautics regulation will have 
to be returned to an independent status so that civil aeronautics may 
go elgg to build our country commercially, civilly, and mili- 
Sattiy.. <<" 


The pilots believe as does Senator McCarran but, in the 
interim, the only logical answer is to carry on. Despite 
current handicaps, everyone in the industry knows what it 
takes to produce real air safety. The record of the past 
sixteen months has been a liberal education and ample 
proof that it can be done. Now is the time to Stop, Look, 
and Listen, and take stock of what must be done to extend 
the present commendable air safety record through the 
coming winter bad weather months. The last two winters 
have been comparatively mild. This time Old Man Winter 
may decide to give us a real BLITZKRIEG. Let’s be 
prepared, 
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DA! DIT! HA! HA! WHERE ARE YA? HA! HA 





By W. T. BABBITT 

Council No. 51, EAL 

| New York, N. Y. 

| With the air conditioner strug- 
| gling against the oil burner to see 
| which one is going to keep the 
|electric meter spinning for the 
|next few months, I’d say fall was 
| on us and that it wouldn’t be long 
| before winter sets in. The point 
| being, the season is drawing to a 
| close for sitting in damp cockpits 
| trying to filter a heading out over 
|rain static from a beam that at 
| times instead of sounding the dit! 
da! dit! da! da! 
sounds more like, Where are ya? 
Where are ya? Ha! 
| Ha! 

| Never Let it Pile Up 

The “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
President Behncke, frantically ad- 
vises us that the newsletter cab- 
|inet is bare and that he wants a 
| letter. 

Getting this correspondent’s job 
is pretty tough (just miss one 
meeting and you got it) and I 
wouldn’t want to lose it because 
of not trying. Only the other day 


at the stable because he let his 
work pile up. (It can’t happen 
| here.) 
| It’s All a Mistake—Hitler 
| Wouldn’t Have a Chance 

Since this is my first letter from 
| Long Island, it’s only fitting and 
| proper that I devote a few words 
|to “LaGuardia’s Airdrome” on 
|Long Island. The place certainly 
|is a monument to aviation the 
world over. It is the only airport 


|I know of that is so large that it| 
takes you 45 minutes’ gas reserve, 


| after a landing, to taxi up to the 
|terminal. Its hangars are so im- 
|mense that with this 50,000 emer- 
| gency pilots’ training program, the 
|CAA in bad weather could close 
|the doors and give several flight 
| tests inside. (There really shouldn’t 
| be any war scare because Hitler 
|could never get into N. Y. as 
| A.T.C. would hold up his clear- 
|ance, unknowingly, until he ran 
out of fuel.) 
| 1 Wouldn’t Call You a Liar But— 
Instrument weather at LaGuar- 
| dia is a swell place to give your 
| mother-in-law a workout for her 
| first airplane ride. If she gets down 
|after you’ve been stacked “steen” 
| hours, working numerous problems, 
| she’ll never come around your 
| bastile trying to sell you short by 
shooting holes in your story about 
| that not being cherry pie on your 
| shirt collar or claiming that you’re 
|on instruments just because you 
|slipped in getting out of the car. 
| She will thereafter gaze at you 
|and your pilot friends as a group 
| of men with many hidden quali- 
ties. (Paw once said, “Son, I 
wouldn’t call you a liar but you 
sure are careless as hell with the 
truth!’’) 
Insufficient Altitude More 
Deadly Than Too Much 

On the subject of contracts, 
EAL is the last major air line to 
sign up, not because they couldn’t 
have before, but there were others 
who needed a contract for many 
vital reasons. We have had almost 
all items mentioned in any of the 
other company contracts for years, 
in some cases, and _ what’s 
more, our company has almost al- 
ways been willing to see the light 
in our problems, and that, all EAL 
members well know. However, 
comparable to Doc Greene’s au- 
thentic articles pertaining to the 
effects of altitude on the airmen, 
the effects of insufficient altitude 
are much more severe. So EAL 














Swears It Won't 
Happen Again 


By T. S. JOBSON 
Council No. 57, UAL 
Burbank, Calif. 


To my knowledge there hasn’t 
been a news column from this neck 
of the woods since the hey-day of 
Pinkey (Little Pink) Stainback. 
Don’t get me wrong—lI’m not pre- 
tending that this is to be the be- 
ginning of one. It so happens that 
I have been waylaid by Chairman 
McMillen (the rat) and forced to 
promise at least one effort along 
this line. If anyone has read this 
far—I swear that it will not hap- 
pen again. From now on I’m not 
speaking to McMillen. 

He Wasn’t Even Driving the Car 

There being some fifty odd UAL 
pilots based at Burbank it is, of 
course, impossible to keep up with 


| the doings of all of them but I 
|I heard of a fellow losing his job | 


will try to bring you up to date 
with some of the most recent hap- 
penings around these parts. Going 
back as far as last spring, our able 
chairman, E. L. MeMillen, just 
about cashed in his chips in an au- 
tomobile accident but after a 
couple of months he was back 
with us as chipper as ever. No he 
wasn’t , in fact he wasn’t 
even driving the car. 


Remelin Turns Sailor—Others 
e Gentl Farmers 

E. L. Remelin has again turned 
sailor but this time he has taken 
to salt water and slowed down to 
the ten-knot speed class. He is the 
skipper of a new cabin cruiser. ... 
The Sullivan swimming and tennis 
club is again in full progress with 
many members in constant at- 
tendance. . . . Ed Kiessig is in the 
process of building a new home 
and in so doing has entered the 
category of a gentleman farmer, 
having several acres of fruit trees, 
etc., started. He is to be followed 
shortly by George Boyd and Bob 
Bergesen who have bought the ad- 
joining property. Looks like a new 
UAL residential addition. 
“Iron Man” Acquires New Home 
And Oh, Yes, Two Polo Ponies 


Johnny (Iron Man) Crain has 
acquired a new home and along 
with it a couple of horses — for 
polo purposes—we hear. We sus- 
pected that Crain had spent a lot 
of time behind a horse but never 
expected to see him atop of one. 
. . . Ed Davis has become a full- 
fledged boat owner, mountaineer, 
woodsman, etc., and to think, it 
all started with an innocent trip 
up to Big Bear Lake. Anyway 
we'll be around after the launch- 
ing for a ride. . . . Flash — Toni 
Cassell found sleeping with halibut. 
The story goes that on a fishing 
expedition recently, our own Toni 
(Bob) Cassell hooked and landed 
a twenty-five pound halibut and 
subseqently developed such an af- 
fection for the critter that he laid 
right down along side of his prize 
and went to sleep. 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 











—David L. Behncke. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 


1940 CONVENTION 
NOTICE 


The Sixth Annual Convention 
of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion will be held November 29 
(Friday) to December 2 (Mon- 
day), 1940, at the Congress 








Hotel, Chicago. 














“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.”’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd,—U. A. L, 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A, 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 

Blom, Edwin W.—U, A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A, 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A, 
Bowen, —T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L, 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N,. W, 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L, 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A, L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A, 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal—T. W. A. 

Grover, R. Boyd—U, A. L, 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W, 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 


A 
Hill, George W.—A, 

Holbrook, Clyde M.—A, A, 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A, 
Jamieson, W, L.—E, A. L, 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A,. A, 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A, A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L, 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A, 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A, L, 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A, 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V, A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A 


—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E., 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Person, Addison G.—P. A. A, 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L, 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A, 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A, 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 


Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A, 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 


Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U, A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C., A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 

Anderline, Frank W. 
Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Hulsman, Herbert W. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Riddle, Glenn L. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 

Waiting List 
Brock, Wm S. 
Kiser, Daniel 

Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays. George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 











1 Will 
—Som 


By G. E. KA’ 
Council No. 4 
Cleveland, O 
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—Some Day 


By G. E. KATZMAN 


National Defense 
Holds Spotlight 





(Continued from Page 1) 





Council No. 40, AA 
'Cleveland, Ohio 


During a recent meeting the 
writer wanted to know who was 
writing the news for the Cleveland 
council. Whereupon I was elected 
(unanimously) to the job. Some 
day I will learn to keep my big 
mouth closed. 

Capt. “Si” Bittner Takes a 
“Solo” Flight 
Capt. S. P. “Si” Bittner has just | 
turned from a two weeks’ vaca- | 
tion in the Adirondacks where he | 
soloed a four-footed denizen of | 
e farmyard. “Si” said they called 
a horse but that to him it beat | 
ything the Spanish Inquisition 
yrought forth as a means of tor- 
re. After the twenty-mile trek 
to the wilderness on this afore- 
nentioned critter, S. P. was wish- 
g he could be back to work 
here the back of his lap would 
»t be giving him the equivalent 
"a toothache. He seems to be a 
utton for punishment though, 
x he says he is going back the 
xt time he has a chance. I’ll bet 
» is planning some way to get his 
revenge on the horse. 
Fisherman Dryer and Trap Shooter | 
Robinson—Experts Extraordinary | 

Captain E. E. “Ernie” Dryer 
spent four days out on his boat, 
fishing. He advises that he caught 

lot of fish. However, no one 
around the field saw any of them | 
so maybe it was just another fish | 
story. (I’m only fooling, Ernie.) | 

Planning on entering the Na-| 
tional Trap Shoot at Vandalia, 
Ohio, this year is none other than 
Captain B. W. “Fuzzy” Robinson. 
Any of you fellows who are going | 
to enter had better practice up | 
plenty for Fuzzy is plenty hot} 
vith a “‘shoots-gun.” We all wish 
you the best of luck, Fuzz. 

About Breeders and Inventors 

It. is a pretty hard job to get 
any information on the doings of 
Chairman J. H. “Jimmie” Burns 
ind Captain E. ‘“‘Van” Van Sickle. 
However, Jimmie keeps busy dur- 
ing his days off breeding and rais- 
ing Boston terriers and I under- 
tand Van has perfected an air- 
plane wheel for light ships. It has 
been adopted by one of the larger 
light-plane manufacturers. 
Laughrey, New Copilot 





seeo = 


} 





Representative — New Boys 
Show Interest 
Howard M. Laughrey, a new 


nember (as is, by the way, the 
vriter), was elected copilot repre- 
entative for the Cleveland council 
it the August meeting. He looks| 
ike a good man for the job and| 
we feel well represented. 
We have three apprentice mem- | 
bers, same being M. W. Rummer, | 
W. W. McConnell, and C. A. Beck. 
The boys are showing lots of in- 
terest and are very anxious to be- 
come regular members. 

Thanks to, Major Jack Berry 





The Cleveland Airport has re-| 
all | 


‘ently passed a ruling that 
ships operating off there must 
lave a receiver. This will be a big 
1elp to everyone and we hope the 
lay will come when that is a rule 
ym every field that has air line 
traffic. Major Jack Berry is to be 
thanked for this. 

This seems to be about all the 
news available at present from the 
Cleveland council. 3etween this 
and the next writing I am going 
to get some dual from Walter 
Winchell on this business of writ- 
ing keyhole gossip. (It looks to me 
as if I need a lot of it.) 


Safety Bureau 
Lists Personnel 


( Continued from Page 1) 


Crowley, air safety investigator, 
College Park, Md.; George Gay, 
investigator in charge, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Phil Salzman, investigator in 
charge, Chicago, Ill.; Perry Hodg- 
den, air safety investigator, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; E. N. Townsend, air 
safety investigator, Wayne, Mich.; 
Ralph A. Reed, investigator in 


charge, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Raymond 
P. Parshall, air safety investigator, 
Houston, 


Tex.; William K. An- 


ponents and retired personnel of 
the Regular Army into active mili- 
tary service, became law August 
27, 1940. (Public Resolution—No. 
96 — 76th Congress.) 
gives 
“from time to time to order into 
the active military service of the 


twelve consecutive months each, 


| of the United States), and retired 


| strengthening of the national de- | 


This law 


the President the power 


United States for a period of 


any or all members and units of 
any or all reserve components of 
the Army of the United States 
(except that any person in the | 
National Guard of the United 
States under the age of eighteen 





| years so ordered into the active 


military service shall be immed- 
iately issued an honorable rei 
charge from the National Guard 


personnel of the Regular Army, 
with or without their consent, to 
such extent and in such manner 
as he may deem necessary for the | 


fense: Provided, That the mem- 
bers and units of the reserve com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States ordered into Federal serv- 
ice under this authority shall not 
be employed beyond the limits of 
the Western Hemisphere except in 
the territories and possessions of 
the United States, including the 
Philippine Islands.” Any cadaan | 
below the grade of captain who has | 
dependents and has no means of | 
support except his wages or salary | 
may resign within twenty days of 
the date of his entry into active 
service. Employers are required to 
hold open the positions and to pro- 
tect the seniority of the men called 
to duty. : 
Air Line Pilots May Be Called 
Plans for placing this law into 
effect are being drafted for the 
President’s signature at the pres- 
ent time. With respect to air line 
pilots, the President will be guided 
by an advisory board consisting of 
members from the Army, the 
Navy, and the air lines. Until this 
board functions, the extent of par- 
ticipation by air line pilots in the 
program is speculative. It is pos- 
sible, however, that a plan may be 
proposed which will require partic- 
ipation by air line pilots by quotas 
in some manner that will not im- | 
pair the efficiency of the air lines. | 








| Conscription Bill Passes Senate 


Over Rocky Road | 

The Conscription Bill, S. 4164, 
passed the Senate August 28, 
1940, after a heated debate. Lead- 
ing the opposition was Senator 
Wheeler who was actively sup- 
ported by McCarran, Clark of 
Mo., Clark of Idaho, Johnson of 
Calif., Norris, Nye, Holt, and many 
others. The final vote was 57 to 
31 with 7 not voting. 

In the Senate version of the bill, 
|the draft would apply to young 
| men between the ages of 21 to 31. 
| It is reported, however, that the 
| House Committee has already re- 
stored the original age limits of 
21 to 45. It is anticipated also 
that the House will put up a fight 
on the provisions which call for the 
drafting of industry. 

The A F of L and the CIO are 
definitely committed against com- 
pulsory military service in time of 
peace. In fact the views of all 
opponents seem to be that there is 
plenty of time to try out volun- 
tary enlistment before an actual 
war emergency arises. 

Huge Airport Program Impends 

On another front, machinery 
seems to be moving in the direc- 
tion of a comprehensive airport 
construction program. Appropria- 
tions as high as 750 million dollars 
have been mentioned, and it seems 
to be fairly certain that something 
will be done in this matter. It is 
reported that pending bills on this 
subject will be laid aside and a 
new bill introduced in the near 
future probably by Senator Mc- 
Carran. —E. G. Hamilton. 











drews, investigator in charge, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Warren C. Ca- 
rey, investigator in charge, Santa 
Monica, Cal.; E. R. Mitchell, air 
safety investigator, Oakland, Cal.; 
and Leon D. Cuddeback, investi- 
— in charge, Seattle, Washing- 
on, 





It’s Only A 
Local Condition 


By ERNEST A. SPRINGER 
Council No. 8, NAL 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


ing on this frequency for the first 
time—and, we hope, not the last. 
To start things going, I would like 


| what they expect of them 


| LINES SOME TIME AGO TO 


TEN AGREEMENTS 
NOW COMPLETED 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
questions involved. Completion of 
these agreements brought the total 
number of signed contracts to ten, 
viz: American Airlines, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Braniff, 
Pennsylvania-Central, Chicago & 


It Reads Like 
A Fairy T ale 


By C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. 





This is station NAL broadcast- 


Promotions still are running 
down our seniority list with amaz- 
ing rapidity. If you would have bet 








to introduce our flight personnel, Southern, Mid-Continent, ‘ Delta, | ve two years ago that such ex- 
& of ahem en SEPA tie Canadian Colonial, Continental, > ual 5 wea Tate 
= F otal Gites Dieiae. pansion would come I wou ave 
he — ae ~~ ite 8 Several months ago, contracts | 8'V°" you enough odds to clean =e 
yaptains — EK. . Fricks, out down to and including the 


were presented to National Air-| 
lines and Inland Air Lines. A con- | 
| ference was held with Inland on 
| August 15-16 and another is 
| scheduled to begin on Sept. 20. 
During the past several days, 
first drafts of employment con- 
tracts were presented to Western | 


Bailey, J. M. Gilmour (Reserve), 
J. D. Greer, E. J. Kershaw (Chief 
Pilot), P. J. Mullins, E. A. Sprin- 
ger, R. Z. Peck, C. H. Ruby, and 
J. E. Tremayne. First Officers— 
C. M. Andrews, E. E. Ballough, H. 
H. Clark, D. P. Gannon, C. R. | 
Hoenes, J. P. Holmes, J. R. Levert, | 


shirt on my back. Yet here it is 
and it really seems to be true even 
though it reads like a fairy tale. 
| So far as I am concerned they can 
put 1940 down in history, to rank 
| right along with the ’49 gold rush 
as the “Year of the Great Expan- 
sion.” 








ae Air Express and Eastern Air} F E . 
E. R. Moore, and R. B. Whitaker. | Lines. Negotiations with North- Heads I Win, Tails You're the Goat 


We are deep in the throes and | 
thrusts of a contract in the mak- | al Miia cmon Wikies: Sitka ‘eam 
ing, and we hepe and think that “4, sented to the pases any for si ad 
will just be a short time until we | Pan ities — 
pee pve | rie Jed and | tun Adjustment Boards Established 
The Gal Just Isn’t Made Who In addition to other things, the | 

re . contracts that have been signed | 
Can Meet Their Requirements __| stipulate that a system board of 

As a all probably know, we adjustment be established on each P 
are waiting daily for our first two nth, Ven Shend Denne sn cite Cleveland run. And Toby Hunt is 
new Lockheed Lodestars, plus the| | of ¢our members, two desig-| 9" the docket to report to N. Y. 
little cuties (stewardesses to you) eae ie te mee en ead nen bar land start through Mr. McCabe’s 
to help us operate them. We all) 4). pilots with Boord chairmen | finishing school for boys, about Au- 
think that we should have a hand alternating annually. All of these |gust 1. If I’ve forgotten any of 
in hiring them (the cuties) but abi _...|the newly-promoted boys it means 
after listening to the remarks of 


| adjustment boards have been com- ee ¢ 
: ] are at present in th | they haven’t slipped me the usual 
some of the boys and hearing pleted or are at present in the 

well, 


process of being established. The | five-spot in my hand. On the other 

, ee establishment of the boards is re-| and, if anyone wants to be left 

the gal just ain’t made that could garded as the broadest and most| out of this column, I can sure for- 
meet their requirements. But it beneficial step yet taken in the | get easily with a five-spot in my 
gy Parapyrsc oo be business of creating machinery to | hand. You pay your money and 
the boys are buying new caps, 


Bordeno, Perdue, and Templeton 
have been promoted and moved to 
Boston and are flying AM 18. 
Cunningham, Lumsden, and Lawing 

| have moved into the driver’s seat 
and are flying the same route from 
N. Y. Vic Evans, Euans, Konz, 
and Hinton are right there too, ex- 
cept for the work they do on the 


west Airlines have been completed 














FLY WITH US, I UNDERSTAND 
THAT EAL LOST TWO OF THE 
BEST DOG SNATCHERS IN 
THE BUSINESS. 

Although I am not a fisherman 





effectively resolve disputes with a | — a mg t Tr = ee 
: minimum loss of time, thereby | 7@S™, that’s what I'm for. 
shirts, and trousers. In fact some tae Se Magen _..cn-_| Local Boy Makes Good— 
: greatly enhancing fair and reason- | 
of the lads think that we should , - ss ay | And How! 
: - -., | able employer-pilot relations in the | . 
have snappier uniforms to go with|_. F i The success story of the day is 
pe ; ne air transport industry. P : ; 
the “‘new equipment.” Also, some ae . right before you in that solid fig- 
‘ The making of employment con- > ’ 
of the boys are leaning towards . . jure of Gus Konz. For years Gus 
% os aoe tracts will continue to hold the : 
that ‘Roscoe Turner effect.’”’ Little : , os ae has been dreaming of the day he 
a ‘ z eh spotlight in the Association’s cur- : 
cookie dusters” are springing up eta we . | would fiy through his home town 
R rent activities. Every effort is be- a ; : 
here and there and even our chief | - _.,.|0f Rochester as Captain of an air 
. pen ..._»,| ing put forth to conclude an agree- | ,. - ; ’ 
pilot “It’s - only -a-local-condition ment with all of the companies at liner. Now that day is here. His 
Kershaw is sporting one although the earliest possible time | copilots help out by giving the 
it looks like it could stand a little | — : : | Rochester tower that “Capt. Guz 
weeding and spraying. you wish any more information on Konz” in range report far enough 
By the way, as I am a dog lover| this, write to ‘You-should-have-/| out for the news to get around the 
myself I want to pass on a/|seen- the - one-that-got-away” Joe | airport before they make their 
friendly warning to you other dog| Greer. Oh, boy! Oh, boy! | landing. Gus, I’ll forget about this 
owners. Not mentioning any|Four Musketeers, “High Pockets,” | for five bucks. No? Well, I never 
names, BUT WHEN SEVERAL | “Stinky,” “Gripey,” and “Silent | Hike to argue, how about two-fifty? 
PILOTS LEFT EASTERN AIR| Sam” Riding High and Hell Bent There-is a particularly interest- 
To Capture Air Line Pilots Ratings | ing story behind the promotion of 
The three musketeers, “High| Vic Evans. As you know, Vic was 
Pockets” Andrews, “Stinky” Clark, | off flying for some time due to an 
and “Gripey” Holmes of Jackson-| internal disorder that was hard to 
ville, together with “Silent Sam” diagnose, difficult to treat, and 
Chuck Hoenes of St. bene rnigys od beter more difficult to determine 
| myself, I know that we fly over a| are hot and heavy after the al-| when such trouble was corrected. 


| country that is one of the finest | mighty Air Line Pilots Rating, and| There has been a tendency in the 
fishing grounds to be found. If| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) | (Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 
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La Guardia Field’s official photographer happened in just at the close of the all-time record making 
RECORD conference on Aug. 2, 1940. Finishing touches had just been put on what is commonly regarded 
as one of the best agreements yet negotiated. Both the Company and pilot conferees expressed keen satisfac- 
tion with the finished agreement and were justly proud of the unprecedented speed with which the difficult 
task had been consummated. N to say there was a minimum of bickering and ar ent and all partici- 
pants hewed to the line, which was to get the job done. (L. to r.) Pilots Randolph Churchill and Murray 
Hawley, pilot conferees; F. L. Duncan, C. C. Vice President-Operations; M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA Hdats. 
pr ars od David L, Behncke, Pres. ALPA; H. F. Mitchell, Chief Pilot, C. C.; and Pilot Fred Smith, 

ot conferee, 








Four 
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Aeronautical Law 
Report on Plan 4 


Great excitement was occasioned 
in aviation circles by promulga- 
tion of the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 which abolished 
the Air Safety Board and trans- 
ferred its functions to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, changed 
the name of the Authority to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and with 
all existing powers and functions, 
made it a unit of the Department 
of Commerce. The Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, who by the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 was made 
the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, was likewise transferred 
to the Department of Commerce. 

This presidential attempt at 
economy met with the most vio- 
lent and widespread opposition, 
for, in part, the following reasons. 
Cite Fatalities Under 
Commerce Department 

In the early days of aviation 
while it was in the Commerce De- 
partment, 473 persons lost their 
lives in air crashes, 146 of whom 
were air line pilots. The public 
had developed a fear of riding the 
air lines. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 made the Authority as nearly 
independent from political pres- 
sure as possible. At least that was 
one of its avowed purposes. Execu- 
tive management of airports, fields, 
and beacons was under an inde- 
pendent administrator. An inde- 
pendent three-man Air Safety 
Board investigated what caused a 
crash. The Safety Board could 
even find that a regulation of the 
authority had been at fault. 
Procedure Criticized by ALPA 

Prior to the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, the Department of 
Commerce had, in case of a crash, 
been charged with sitting in judg- 
ment on its own rules, and its 
own conduct. This weakness was 
criticized by the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the Air Transport As- 
sociation, and many other associa- 
tions and independent interests 
connected with the business of air 
commerce. 

Since the establishment of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, its 
work and that of the Air Safety 
Board coordinated with it, and the 
Administrator, have met with uni- 
form approval from the aviation 
industry and the traveling public. 
Reorganization Plan Causes 
Consternation 

A world record has been made 
for safety in the air. Since March 
26, 1939, not a single air passen- 
ger has been killed in an air 
line accident despite the fact that 
air commerce has operated more 
miles and has carried more passen- 
gers than ever before. During the 
year commencing March 26, 1939, 
pilots flew 87,325,145 miles (equiv- 
alent to 3,600 times around the 
equator) and carried 2,028,817 
passengers without a single fa- 
tality. The Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority deserves much credit for 
this, and general consternation re- 
sulted when the President’s plan 
No. 4 subjected the Authority to 
reorganization. 

Law Committee Termed Transfer 
Move “Highly Unwise” 

Every member of this commit- 
tee and the chairman expressed 
the view that since the officials 
whose duties were set up under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
were making such an excellent rec- 
ord, constituting as it does, a mod- 
el for other government bodies, 
the Presidential Executive Order 
reorganizing the Authority’s func- 
tions, abolishing the Air Safety 
Board, and transferring jurisdic- 
tion over all civil aviation to the 
Department of Commerce, was, to 
say the least, highly unwise. Your 
committee appealed to the Pres- 
ident of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, who laid the matter before 
the Board of Governors and on 
May 14, 1940, the Board of Gov- 
ernors authorized the committee 
to oppose the President’s Order. 
This was done in writing to the 
President of the United States, 
and to the Senate committee be- 
fore which the question of repudi- 
ation of the Executive Order was 
pending. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had previously repudi- 
ated it, but despite widespread 








GIANT BOMBER IN PROCESS OF PRODUCTION 
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BIGGEST 


construction. 


Calif. 





preliminary to the test flight later this fall. 


Here are two interesting photographs of the world’s largest airplane in the process of 
United States Army’s giant bomber and triumph in aeronautical engi- 
neering, the Douglas B-19, is ra»idly nearing completion at the Douglas Aircraft plant, Santa Monica, 
In a few weeks this largest and most powerful airplane ever constructed by man is expected to 
be wheeled out on Clover Field, Santa Monica’s Municipal Airport, to begin a series of ground checks 
A veritable flying arsenal and laboratory on wings, this 
B-19 has a wingspread of more than 210 feet, will weigh, fully loaded, more than 140,000 pounds, and 
will have four air-cooled Wright Duplex engines, each generating 2,000 horsepower. 
a minimum range of more than 7,000 miles, and load capacity of 56,000 pounds. 








It is expected to have 








opposition, there was not a suffi- 
cient vote in the Senate to pre- 
vent its becoming law. According- 
ly, on June 30, the Authority be- 
comes a unit in the Department of 
Commerce known as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 
Whether Action Will Be Impeded 
Remains to Be Seen 

Whether decisive action hereto- 
fore firmly taken by the Authority 
will be impeded or changed by the 
transfer to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, cannot now be seen. If the 
Federal Government’s control be- 
comes less satisfactory and decis- 
ive, more state legislation will be 
the inevitable result. 

An encouraging circumstance is 
that the recent chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, who 


an able executive under the 1938 
act, has just been made Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. Thus it 


have a place in the sub-cabinet. 

It Is Conceivable That Politics 
Will Be Kept From New Set-up 
Despite fears expressed by 
the aviation 
and by members of your commit- 
tee over the effect of the Pres- 


dependent in steps to promote 





has universally been accepted as | Vike Taileesie 


| Service, Inc.; Otis Bryan, TWA 


would appear that aviation may | 


industry generally | 
'serve the extent to which further 
| state or federal legislation may be 
ident’s Plan, it is conceivable that | 
the administration of the law may | 
be kept as clear of politics, as| 
firm and constructive, and as in-| report of the standing committee 


safety as it was under the Au-| 
thority. We believe your commit-| the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of 
tee should continue in close co-| 
operation with the Civil Aeronau- | which is to be held in Philadelphia, 
tics Board for another year to ob-| September 9-18, 1940. 


Air Safety Congress 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Chicago. 

The “Air Safety” section of the 
congress is to be divided into four 
parts, “Uniform Airport Traffic 
Control,” “Proposals for Safe 
Regulation of the Charter Oper- 
ator,” “Copilot Material and Their 
Training,” and “Training Mechan- 


ics for Safe Air Transport Serv- | 


ice.” 

Major Schroeder Presiding 
Presiding at the meeting will be 

Major Schroeder of United Air 

Lines. Other speakers include 

Major John Berry, manager, 

Cleveland Airport; Jerome Leder- 


ler, Civil Aeronautics Board; O. J. 


Whitney, O. J. Whitney, 


Blue 


Inc. ; 
Bird Air 


chief pilot; T. Lee, president, Boe- 
ing School of Aeronautics; J. T. 
Healey, supervisor of apprentices, 


| American Airlines; C. C. Cole, su- 
| perintendent of maintenance, East- 
}ern Air Lines; and R. J. Smith, 


vice-president, Braniff Airways. 








needed to supplement the present 
law. 
The above was taken from the 


on Aeronautical Law which ap- 
peared in the Advance Program of 


the American Bar Association 








LATE NEWS 











(Continued from Page 1) 
pointment of Col. Edwin E. Al- 
drin as Special Coordinator and 
Consultant attached to the Admin- 
istrator’s office. Col. Aldrin is an 
officer in the Air Corps Reserve 
and has been associated with avia- 
tion since 1920. 


Bumblebee 


A tiny new flying bumblebee 





| type robot airplane which would 


steer itself automatically by the 
sound of an attacking bomber and 
then buzz along with it dropping 
sound-directed bombs on its vic- 
tim is the plan of Edward F. 
Chandler, marine engineer, for 
defense against invading bombers. 


Assignment 


Capt. Brintnall H. Merchant, 
president of the Air Reserve As- 
sociation, has been ordered to ex- 
tended active duty with the U. S. 
Army Air Corps in the Office of 
the Chief of the Air Corps in 
Washington. He has been assigned 
to the Executive Officer of the 
Air Corps. 


Preview 
A party of newspapermen and 
officials inaugurated an_ aerial 


highway from New York to New 
Zealand with a preview flight on 





It Reads Like 
A Fairy T ale 


(Continued from Page 3) 

past for some of the flight sur- 
geons in the industry, under such 
circumstances, to be very reluct- 
ant in qualifying such a man for 
flying duty with the thought in 
mind that if anything ever hap- 
pened to that pilot, even in the 
distant future, the flight surgeon 
would be held responsible. It is 
very gratifying indeed to see that 
such an attitude is disappearing. 
A pilot should be able to stand on 
his physical qualifications as of his 
present status. Any recurrence of 
trouble could be watched for just 
as the flight surgeon watches for 
any new trouble developing in 4 
pilot’s physical. In the meantime, 
the pilot is back at work and bot 
the company and the pilot gain. It 
ties right in with the happy atti- 
tude of the flight surgeons to keep 
the pilots flying by finding and cor- 
recting the disorders rather than 
letting the situation build up to 
disqualification. 
Knees Buckle and He Passes 
Out Like a Light 

I’ve tried to keep this column 
out of the baby-reporting stage, 
but when they come down like 
parachutists, even including the 
great Bobby Jewell, you’ve got to 
do something about them. Here 
they are in gross lots—girls to 
Ham Smith, Bob Lewis, Dan 
Machlin, and Bobby Jewell. Phil 
Reynolds, thinking the above four 
were enough for a bridge game, 
had a boy. The prosperity was too 
much for Dan Machlin who turned 
deadly pale when he heard about 
his girl. His knees buckled, and he 
passed out to be off work almost a 
month. He’s back and OK now, It 
makes a good story anyway. 
Damon and Pythias Root Deep 
Into Long Island Sandy Soil 

Robinson and Bledsoe, the Da- 
mon and Pythias of American Air- 
lines, have rooted into the sandy 
soil of Long Island, bought homes 
within gossiping distance, and an- 
nounced their intentions of staying 
here and not bidding back to Fort 
Worth, the scene of their four 
years of copiloting. Their original 
homes were up in this country so 
their declarations are not surpris- 
ing, and are welcome words to the 
boys below them in seniority who 
want to go back south. I knew this 
team at Brooks Field in 1930 and 
they have stuck together in their 
flying careers ever since. Needless 
to say, those ten years have not 
been in the class of the “‘primrose 
path” and it is a pleasure to see 
them settled and satisfied with 
regular captain vacancies. 
Chatfield Plans to Come 
Back on the Line 

Evan Chatfield, who has been 
flight superintendent since 1936, 
is planning on coming back to the 
line. He expects to do so under the 
procedure as required by the 
pilots’ working agreement and will 
be welcomed back by the boys who 
used to work with him. 
Back in the Fertilizer Department 

Sherman Willard and I used to 
sit in one of the old general stores 
at Murfreesboro, Tenn., among the 
horse collars and buggies while we 
tried to write up our newsletters. 
I see that he is writing his news- 
letter again, although he has moved 
his seat. He’s back in the fertilizer 
department. 











August 9. Regular service is to 
begin September 7 on fortnightly 
schedules. The new service—TWA 
stratoliner New York to Los An- 
geles, and Pan American clipper 
from Los Angeles to New Zea- 
land — clips two weeks from the 
present fastest transportation. 


Arnoux 


Celebrated French speed flier 
Maurice Arnoux was recently re- 
ported to have been killed in aerial 
combat against Germany. Arnoux, 
a world war veteran, was referred 
to as the first man to fly more than 
310 miles per hour. 





Exports 

June shipments of aeronautic 
exports, figures for which were 
just recently released, were $27,- 
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1940 AIRWAY CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM COMPLETED 


ADDS 3,482 MILES OF FULLY EQUIPPED AIRWAYS 
TO SYSTEM—1941 PROGRAM TO ADD ANOTHER 2,500 
MILES AND EXTEND AIRWAYS IN TERRITORIES 


Record-breaking expansion in all flying activities during recent 
years has emphasized the need for an expanded Federal Airways Sys- 
tem providing adequate lighted airways, fully equipped with radio, 
communications, and weather reporting facilities, throughout the 
United States and its possessions, the CAA recently reported. 

With air line traffic expanding at an unprecedented rate, the train- 
ing of scores of thousands of new pilots under the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program, and the Army and Navy air expansion programs in full 
swing, the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s network of visual and radio 
aids to air navigation must be adequate to meet all service require- 
ments of aerial traffic. 

Expansion Program Larger Than Ever Before 

To meet these developments, the Civil Aeronautics Authority dur- 
ing the last fiscal year conducted an expansion program on a scale 
larger than ever before. This program, which included both new con- 
struction and improvements to existing airways, added 3,432 miles of 
new aerial highways to the Federal Airways System. The Authority is 
now engaged on a new program which, adding another 2,500 miles of 
airways, will be marked by important expansions in Alaska, United 
States islands in the Pacific, and the Caribbean area. 

At the conclusion of last year’s program, 28,745 miles of airways 
were completed and in full operation in the continental United States 
by July 1, 1940. Facilities installed on these airways comprised 2,205 
beacons of various types, 296 lighted intermediate landing fields, 105 
full power radio range and communication stations with broadcast faci- 
lities, 186 medium power range and communication stations, 33 low 
power radio range stations, 42 nondirectional radio marker beacons, 
and 45 ultra-high-frequency markers. 

Add 3,410 Miles of Teletype Circuits 

With the addition during the 1940 fiscal year of 3,410 miles of 
teletype circuits for weather reporting, these circuits last July 1 totaled 
27,068 miles. Completion of another 1,038 miles of teletype brought 
this total mileage to 11,714. 

The following new routes were completed and equipped with air 
navigation facilities during the year ended last June 30: 
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In addition to this new construction, negotiations were completed 
for the purchase of air navigation facilities, which heretofore had been 
privately operated, on the Los Angeles-Phoenix, Buffalo-New York 
City, and Denver-Grand Island airways. Modernization and realine- 
ment of facilities on these routes were undertaken. Major relocation 
projects were also undertaken on the Salt Lake City-Omaha, Phoenix- 
El Paso, Fort Worth-Wichita, and other sections of existing routes, 
which involved the construction of nine intermediate landing fields and 
the relocation of a considerable number of airway beacons. 

Radio and Communication Facilities 

The construction of new radio and communication facilities was a 
vitally important part of the program during the last fiscal year. A 
total of 21 additional simultaneous radio range and communication sta- 
tions was established to serve new airways. This type of range utilizes 
a vertical antenna system of five 25-foot steel towers and is used where 
courses extending over 35 miles from the station are necessary. 

Fifteen additional loop-antenna-type radio range and communica- 
tion stations have been established, primarily to serve airports on 
established airways so as to permit operations in and out of these air- 
ports during periods of instrument weather. 

Wooden Poles Identify Loop-Type Ranges 

The loop-type ranges are generally identified by a network of 
wooden poles, 40 to 60 feet in height, and are used where courses up 
to approximately 35 miles are required. 

Surveys have been completed, materials assembled, and work is 
under way on the installation of 77 fan-type ultra-high-frequency 
markers. These markers are placed along the radio range courses to 
provide a geographical fix by which a pilot may establish with ac- 
curacy his progress along the airway. A special ultra-high-frequency 
receiver in the aircraft informs the pilot by means of a signal light of 
his passage over a particular fan marker. Installation of the markers 
was about three-quarters completed as of June 30 and the balance of 
the installations is being made as fast as the radio equipment is de- 
livered by the manufacturer. 

Install 78 Z-Type Location Markers 

Seventy-eight Z-type positive station location markers were in- 
stalled at radio range stations not previously so equipped. These mark- 
ers, operating on the same principal as the ultra-high-frequency fan- 
type markers, are provided to give a positive signal directly over radio 
range stations in addition to the cone of silence which normally exists 
over such stations. Although the cone of silence formerly was the sole 
means of informing the pilot of his passage directly over a radio range 
station, this method was never too satisfactory because there is no 
practicable means of controlling the deviations in pattern and geo- 
graphical extent to which the cones of silence are subject under vari- 
ous conditions. 

Complete Numerous Other Improvements 

During the year numerous other modernization and improvement 
projects were completed, such as the installation of stand-by trans- 
mitters at radio range stations that were not already equipped with 
this safety feature. A stand-by transmitter comprises a complete dup- 
lication of equipment which automatically goes into operation in event 
of failure of the original equipment. The installation of 31 stand-by 
engine generators to render radio stations independent of commercial 
Power sources also was completed. This equipment consists of an aux- 
lliary power supply comprising a Diesel or gasoline engine which op- 
erates a generator of electric current. In the event of failure of normal 
sources of electric power the stand-by generator immediately and auto- 
matically goes into operation, thus avoiding any interruption to the 
hormal functioning of the radio station. Then it remains in operation 
for 10 minutes after the resumption of normal current supply, when 
it ceases operation until again required for emergency generation. 
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“Yowsah, Yowsah, | 
Murphy, Yowsah” 


By FRED WAHL 
Council No. 21, IAL 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Among the recent new first of- 
ficers employed is Erle R. Murphy 
of Arkansas. Erle was taken on 
his first trip by Bob Garrett and it 
was the night flight to Great Falls, 
Mont. The next day on their re- 
turn, Erle asked Bob, nearing 
Cheyenne, “Say Mistah Garrett, 
did we all fly that same co’se last 
night?” Upon learning he did he 
stated, “Boy, I sure am goin’ to 
keep on co’se with all dem mount- 
ains along side.” Typical radio 


contact, “‘Murphy, Trip 5, to 
Cheyenne over Horse cheek at 
8000.” Cheyenne to Murphy, 


“Yowsah, yowsah, Mr. Murphy, 
the wind is down south, way-way- 
down south about ten... yow- 
sah.” Erle has only one real 
worry, that is, how long will it be 
out here until he will talk like us 
natives? I guess it will be quite a 
while, yes sir, quite a while, Erle. 


Onetime “Youngest” a Real 
Pilot and a Regular Fellow 


New First Officer Charles 
Agaard was formerly a mechanic 
and crew chief for the company. 
Chuck hails from Rapid City, 
S. D., and years ago was the 
youngest commercial, old-type 
transport pilot in the U. S. Chuck 
learned to fly with and then flew 
for the old Rapid Air Lines a few 
(2?) years back. He came to Inland 
last year as “mech” and this spring 
secured his instrument rating and 
then moved into the pilot’s lineup. 
We sure welcome him, a real pilot 
and a regular fellow, 


Congratulations to Aker and Kelso 


First Officers Floyd Aker and 
Tom Kelso are checked out and 
Floyd has been flying regularly as 
Captain while Tom is on reserve 
status. Congratulations! R. V. 
“Bob” Garrett, flight superintend- 
ent, was laid up recently with an 
ear infection and has fully re- 
covered at this writing. 

Scottsbluff, Nebraska, was added 
on August 19 as a stop from Chey- 
enne to Rapid City on our route 
35. A nice field and station house 
are there. Bill Bush has been 
placed in charge as station man- 
ager for the time being. 


166 Mile Trip—Takeoff 7:45 P. M. 
—aArrival 2:50 A. M.—The Payoff, 
Engineer Holds Out 20 Minutes to 
Make On-Time Arrival 


Captains Wynne, Ken Turner, 
and yours truly, were dumped re- 
cently at Casper when pay pas- 
sengers required our seats. The 
“Galloping Goose” train was re- 
sorted to and after about ten min- 
utes, Ken asked when the “hog- 
ger” was going to level off and 
get under way. After a rough trip, 
not air either, the “peelots’” were 
ready to call it quits at 2:50 a. m. 
The trip started at 7:45 p. m. for 
166 miles. The pay-off came when 
Harold Wynne told us, he was 
the only one conscious upon CX 
arrival, that the “darn engineer 
stopped outside Cheyenne for 20 
minutes to make an on-time ar- 
rival.” 


Half Time on “Deaf and Dumb 
Machine’’—Link Trainer to You 


A flood alarm at Huron. recent- 
ly, proved to be, on investigation, 
none other than Jack Munson and 
Paul Seal in swimming... . Yours 
truly and Tim Collins have re- 
cently moved from apprentice 
memberships into full status. Since 
Tim has started flying full sched- 
ules, Paul Seal has been doing the 
half time on the deaf and dumb 
machine, Link Trainer to you... . 
Mr. and Mrs. Tim Collins announc- 
ed the arrival recently of a husky 
young Link Operator. This makes 
their second. . . . Who was the 
First Officer that was leaning 
against a post in Great Falls re- 
cently, nonchalantly watching a 
young couple pitching “‘woo,” leav- 
ing no unfinished business oblivi- 
ous to their audience? Get her 





number, “Worry Wart’? 


Gossett Proposes 
A Manich 


By D. K. FRANKLIN 
Council No. 48, C&S 


New Orleans, La. 


Pat Gossett will probably be 
known as “Stinky” from now on. 
Recently, he filled “Skip” Sterl- 
ing’s shoes with crystals, each 
proving to be a stink bomb in its 
own right giving out an odor which 
never before has been encountered 
by man. Pat never does a job half- 
way so in his anxiety to fix up the 
sleeping skipper’s shoes, it seems 
that some of the crystals became 
scattered about the room. Yours 
truly, arriving a few hours later, 
was obliged to move to less frag- 
rant quarters. For disinfecting 
purposes, is was necessary to “de- 
commission” the elevator on which 
victim Sterling rode. There is a 
rumor going around that “Stinky” 
Gossett has received a bill from 
the hotel for $75, and that the 
skipper flew to New Orleans bare- 
footed with his shoes hanging out 
the window. Gossett has proposed 
a Munich, but Sterling says no 
appeasement policy will be con- 
sidered. 

Completely Equipped—Hogs, Dogs, 
Chickens, and What Have You 

Ben Catlin has purchased a 
country estate, complete with log 
cabin, hogs, chickens, dogs, etc., 
near Picayune, Miss. I understand 
he has started a boom in his com- 
munity with his expansion and 
modernization plan. Ben intends to 
commute 46 miles to the airport. 
Tom Bridges caught the fever and 
now has the architects burning 
midnight oil on plans for his new 
home. 

Thornton Wagner and I recent- 
ly purchased new homes with one 
house separating us. Rowe David- 
son flys between St. Louis and 
Chicago, commuting to New Or- 
leans on his days off where he pur- 
chased a home several months ago. 
Jim Benedict and Reed Knight are 
vacationing in Colorado. It’s a long 
drive for a golf game, boys. 

New Association Members 

The following first officers are 
now Association members: Eugene 
Fletcher, Gale Enos, Glen Doo- 
little, Bob Siman, and R. C. Clay- 
ton. A group of good fellows wel- 
come to Council 48. 

On September 1, C & § will 
add another schedule between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, bringing the 
total to 5 round trips daily. This 
gives Carter Haas a full-time cap- 
tain’s job. L. C. Shannon (Tuni- 
ca, Mississippi’s contribution to 
the air transport industry) is be- 
ing given the final grooming for 
the hot seat. 

Bruce Braun “‘Heap Big Chief” 
Ugh! Goes Collegiate 

Jack McKee is now stationed in 
New Orleans flying first pilot va- 
cations . . . First Officers Ralph 
Eames and Bob Werth have joined 
the ranks of “the break-a-hundred 
club” . . . Bob Siman and R. C. 
Clayton spend all their spare time 
looking for or at boats ... Hap 
Anderson is sporting a new red 
Zephyr coupe to match the green 
Zephyr which the “Mrs.” drives 
when she isn’t flying her yellow 
and blue monocoupe Gene 
Fletcher has returned to New Or- 
leans after flying the northern di- 


Da! Dit! Ha! Hal! 
Where Are Ya? 


(Continued from Page 2) 


has a contract nearly ready to sub- 
mit. Main and first reason—any 
change of the present company 
administration might catch us with 
our gear down or trapped like a 
Kentucky Colonel without a mint 
julep. Second reason—a definite, 
set procedure for reviewing griev- 
ance cases. Nobody flying air lines 
is silly enough to harbor the idea 
that the ALPA or any other 
agency will back him up on his job 
if incompetency is evident. How- 
ever, if a man must get sent home 
he would like to know his hearing 
was conducted in an approved 
manner by an unbiased group of 
fellow pilots. In other words, the 
majority of his fellow pilots was 
convinced that he should never 
have left the farm. Third reason— 
since well over ninety per cent of 
our pilots are members of the As- 
sociation, it’s only business-like to 
have a written agreement with our 
company, as they undoubtedly 
have with their Association, the 
Air Transport Operators Associa- 
tion. Again, in other words, a man 
who acts as his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client. 
It Buttons in the Back and 
Has Long Sleeves 

Well, fellows, I must stop as 
there are two men here with white 
uniforms who have been trying all 
afternoon to get me to try on a 
coat they got. It buttons in the 
back and has long sleeves; they 
look long enough to tie behind my 
back. (I hope the State makes 
A.T.C. keep my family.) 








—Springer 


(Continued from Page 3) 


are they hot. Good luck, fellows! 
You'll give “the Kid” a few point- 
ers now and then, maybe, huh? 
Optimists and Dreamers 

Are Wondering 

Did you gents know that we 
have ordered two four-motored 
Excalibur Cruisers? Some of us 
optimists and dreamers are won- 
dering if we can get some time on 
| a four-pronged Link Trainer to de- 
velop the proper throttle push and 
spread. Guess I had better sign off 
before I get into “space avail- 
able.” 

P. S. By the time this goes to 
press “Papa” Palmer should be 
doing nicely and be fully re- 
covered. 











vision, for a change of scenery and 
a little “‘up ten dollars and a dime”’ 
with the boys at the Del Prado 
. . . Admiral Hopkins plans two 
weeks’ active duty with the Navy 
soon... Bill Fry is about the 
only one who has not allowed the 
hot weather to interfere with his 
golf game .. . First Officers Dick 
Johnson and E. Bennett, being 
single, seem to be men of mystery 
on their days off ... Earl (Curly 
Locks) Rockwood has been ap- 
pointed as copilot member of the 
Local Executive Council. . .. Bruce 
Braun, who runs things down our 
way, was observed traveling south 
a la collegiate (minus a hat), won- 
der why? 
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An artist’s conception of the 


lurid details, or would it be more 


appropriate to say “‘asphyxiating details”? See newsletter in Column 
4 above for malodorous narrations. 
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ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN Noble Resigns 


Fourth installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


Vv. IMPORTANT VARIABLES 
OF HIGH ALTITUDE IN 
AVIATION. 

The response of the average pi- 
lot or passenger on a commercial 
air transport plane to the lowered 
oxygen pressure encountered while 
in flight may be influenced by a 
large number of important varia- 
bles. Since these various factors 
are of such great importance in 
understanding the physiological 
and psychological changes associ- 
ated with successful acclimatiza- 
tion, a number of the most impor- 
tant ones are listed below. 

Height Attained 
At what altitude is the average 

passenger first affected physiolog- 
ically and psychologically? Where 
are the effects marked, and at 
what altitude are the effects dan- 
gerous? 

Rate of Ascent 
What rate of ascent is most ad- 

vantageous so that mechanisms of 
acclimatization can be _ brought 
into action in the average passen- 
ger? For example, is it possible 
to take passengers to 12,000 feet 
in 1 hour and 15 minutes without 
serious distress, while in 15 min- 
utes serious impairment is mani- 
fested? What are the effects of 
sudden loss of pressure or a very 
rapid rate of descent, other than 
on the middle ear? 

Length of Exposure 
At what altitude can one be- 

come comfortably acclimatized so 

that no ill effects are manifested 
following the exposure, and at 
what altitude does definite deteri- 
oration set in after a certain num- 
ber of hours, even though an ini- 
tial adaptation appears to be tak- 
ing place? For example, 


able to adjust to 10,000 feet or 
12,000 feet for 3 to 4 hours, does 
he show definite ill effects after 6 
to 8 hours? 
Amount of Physical Exertion 

At what altitude does a stew- 
ardess, or pilot, or a cameraman 
manifest symptoms of anoxemia, 
as contrasted to the passenger 
who sits quietly during a flight? 
Roughness of the Air and 
Movements of the Plane 


even | 
though the average passenger is | 





anoxia or oxygen want at high al- 

titude? 

The Physical Characteristics 

Of the Individual 
Since one of the most striking 

features of the response of a 

group of passengers to high alti- 

tude is the great diversity of reac- 
tions, what are the most signifi- 

cant factors? In a group of 200 

subjects, for example, several may 

collapse at 10,000 or 12,000 feet, 
while others may not collapse un- 
til 24,000 feet is reached. What 
sort of a distribution curve could 
be constructed so as to establish 
safe altitudes of operation for the 
entire flying population? A num- 
ber of important variables appear 
to be: 
(a) Age—chronological (age as 
years) contrasted with 
physiological age (age in 
terms of condition of 
health). 

Tolerance due to repeated 
flights. 

Amount of regular exercise 
each day or week. 

Degree of fatigue previous 
to flight. 

Number of hours of sleep 
the previous night. 

The kinds of food eaten. 

The amount of alcohol or 
narcotics previous to the 
flight. 

Emotional adaptation, free- 
dom from worry, mental 
conflicts, ete. 

Degree of relaxation or the 
reverse; i. e., muscular 
tension. 

Diseases such as cardiac 
disorder, anemia, asth- 
ma, malaria, metabolic 
disturbances, tuberculo- 
sis, ete. 

VI. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL RE- 
SPONSES OF THE BODY TO 
LACK OF OXYGEN AND EX- 
CESS CARBON DIOXIDE. 
There is no storage of oxygen 

in the body, unlike many other 

chemical substances necessary to 
maintain life, such as sugar. In 
emergencies of oxygen want, the 
release of red cells (oxygen car- 
riers) by the spleen which is an 
abdominal organ, and bone mar- 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


In what way or ways does rough | row may be considered as a store- 


air increase the effects of a low-| house in a limited sense. 
or does|the blood is really the only store- 


ered oxygen pressure, 


In man 


“airsickness” become more acute| house for oxygen existence with 
when combined with the effects of | respect to its oxygen supply. 
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‘Commerce Post 


| Edward J. Noble, first Chairman 
| of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
| resigned his post of Undersecre- 
tary of Commerce August 14, to 
retire to private life. 

In tendering his resignation to |} 
the President, Noble, a Connecti-|® 
cut Republican, emphasized that |#= 
partisan consideration had nothing 
to do with his action. He said he/|} 
felt that there was comparatively | 
little he could add to the work he| 
had done. 

Noble, who rose from obscurity 
to a multi-millionaire industrialist, | 
was appointed Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority on 
July 7, 1938, and served in this 
capacity until August 12, 1939, 
when he resigned to assume the 
post he is now vacating. 








Stupendous 











When the available supply of oxy- | 
gen is shut off, there is loss of 
consciousness within a minute or| 
two. Many physiologists estimate | 
that damage to the brain due te | 
oxygen lack, is so profound that | 


When Jimmy Roe became aware 
recovery is impossible after 8 to|that the Editor had filched this 
10 minutes. The lower (less vital) | Picture, his attitude reflected that 
centers of the brain and the spinal |ne good would come of it. When 


cord may survive after being with- the said Editor, added insult to in- 
out oxygen for one-half hour or |Ja7Y by stating that he thought ™ 
‘ |was trick photography, Jimmy 


. F : . ro | 
ae in Fle iy vd = | clouded up and rained all over the 
ste y rag f a - Ma ace | landscape. Seriously, the catch 
a seas ern) CHVIZON” | wuee.@ marlin, caught 25 miles off 
ment, i. e., the regulation of tem- 


the shores of San Diego and 
perature, water, oxygen, the hy-| weighed 2041/2 Ibs. Jimmy land. 
drogen-ion concentration, etc.| ed the monster after an hour and 
Since man’s higher nervous facul-| 4 half of rather unorthodox 
ties developed due to the constant- |struggle. After fighting the fish 
ly smooth running of these organic | for about an hour, Jimmy became 
processes, an extreme variation in| tired and threw a half hitch 
any one of them, particularly the | around the fish’s tail and drowned 
oxygen percentage, will produce | it. Some would term this as rather 
striking effects on the nervous sys- | unsporting but Jimmy’s only com- 
‘tem and other tissues of the body.| ment was that there is more than | 
The seat of oxidation is the living|one way to skin a cat and catch 
cell and the quantity of oxygen | fish. (L. to r) O. N. Crafts, Capt. 
taken up by the cells is condi-|Petino, and Jimmy Roe, TWA. 

| tioned primarily by the degree of | 


ie of eo organism or body. | heart per minute; (8) a rise in the 

—e es “tron ll ietiaiitns |arterial blood pressure so that the 
is to obtain supplies He gion le for | blood flows in greater volume per 
ithe tissues and to get rid of the | minute through the expanded cap- 
carbon dioxide, thereby maintain- | Ularies or small blood vessels of 
| ing the proper balance of gases in | the region where activity requires 
the blood. The air in the alveoli|@ greater oxygen supply; (4) 
or lungs is brought into proximity | heightened rate of exchange of 
with the lung capillaries or small | gases in the lungs and of the con- 
arteries, thus providing for the ex- | tracting muscles; and (5) a slight 
change of gases between the blood increase in number of the red cor- 
|and the air. There is a reduction| puscles. Thus the rate of breath- 
of oxygen in the lungs to an aver-| ing will vary: (1) in proportion 
|age of 14 per cent, due to dilution|to the degree of activity of the 
by the air that remains in the| body, i. e., the metabolic rate; and 


lungs. The average composition | (2) with the reaction of the blood, 








Howes New 


V.P. for MCA 


By MONTE KEENAN 
Council No. 46, MCA 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Captain R. P. Harris, assistant 
superintendent of flying; the check 
pilot; and the boys on the northern 
division have been more than busy 
during the past three weeks check- 
ing out on the new Lockheed 18 
Lodestars which went into schei- 
uled service August 17. Also, they 
have all made their route qualifie:- 
tion trips over our new route, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester, 
Minn.; Mason City, Des Moines, 
Ottumwa, Ia.; Quincy, Ill. to S:. 
Louis, and the Des Moines-Kansis 
City section. The new route is 
scheduled to start operations Oc- 
tober 1. The new Bismarck-Mino:, 
N. D., extension is scheduled for 
September 1. The new routes 
granted recently by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board have raised the MCA 
route mileage from 1,114 miles to 
1,919 miles. This will require five 
first officers to be checked out to 
reserve captains and the hiring of 
ten new first officers. 


Big-As-a-Saddle-Blanket-and- 
A-Foot-Thick Steak Dinner 

On August 19, Thomas F. Ryan, 
President MCA, had all the male 
employees who live in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul down to the Minneap- 
olis Athletic club for a real “Min- 
neapolis steak dinner” (and I don’t 
mean the kind of KC steak you 
find in Kansas City but as they 
describe ’em down in Texas “big 
as a saddle blanket and a foot 
thick’’). The boys also enjoyed a 
very informal heart-to-heart talk 
(the kind that makes a feller put 
his heart and soul into his job be- 
cause he knows it is being appre- 
ciated) with the welcomed an- 
nouncement and personal introduc- 
tion of General W. W. Howes, 
formerly assistant postmaster gen- 
eral in charge of air mails, as our 
new vice president. 
Roll Call, Council No. 46 

Captains: Chairman L. L. Was- 
senberg, W. D. Warren, L. Wm. 
Moomaw, Army and Reserve Ca;- 
tain Carl Kaye (Captain C. N. 
Shelton has just been transferred 
to KC). Frist Officers: Monte 
Keenan. First Officer applicants, 
now pending: Robert C. Forsblade, 
formerly with TACA , Central 





| of carbon dioxide in the lungs is|i. e., so as to maintain the appro- 
15.5 per cent. The 
which comes to the lungs gives off 
carbon dioxide and takes up oxy- 
gen until it comes into equilibrium| Breathing appears to be con- 
with the air of the lungs. On ac-| trolled automatically by the res- 
count of the pressure of oxygen in| piratory center, a small area lo- 
the lungs being greater than that | cated in the base of the brain. If 
in the blood, oxygen is absorbed | this center is destroyed, all rhyth- 
|or forced into the blood by dif-|mical movements of breathing 


| Activity of the Respiratory Center 


‘4 s bl | priat ygen tension in the blood. : 
venous blood | priate oxygen tension in the bloo | land, Calif., and last but not least, 
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; —International News Photo 
SUEZ British fighters patrol air over Suez Canal. Britain’s vital 
“lifeline” to the East is the narrow strip of water leading 
east from the Mediterranean. Italian advances toward the Gulf of 
Aden through British Somaliland peril British commerce. The canal 
and its shores show clearly in this unusual picture which forms a back- 
ground for a perfect formation of the British Lion’s air-prowlers. 


= | changes in breathing. 


Rest—in bed 





fusion or spreading. Slight alter- 
| ations in the carbon dioxide pres- 
|sure in the lungs cause great 
In the case 
of: exercise, for example, more 
oxygen is absorbed by the tissues 
and a greater amount of carbon 
| dioxide is given off. Increased 
breathing takes place immediately 
so as to wash out the excess car- 
bon dioxide and restore the bal- 
ance. The following table shows 
the average amount of carbon 
dioxide produced per person dur- 
ing the various conditions of ac- 
tivity. 


| cease, or, if these cells are totally | 


deprived of oxygen within 8 to 10 
minutes, the destructive changes 
|are so great that they do not re- 
|cover. The intimate connection 
between the nervous and chemical 
|control of breathing is shown by 
| the activity of the respiratory cen- 
|ter, since its functioning depends, 
}among other things, upon the 
|composition of the gases in the 
| blood circulating through it. Dur- 
ing anoxia with a decreased per- 
|centage of available oxygen, or 
| during exercise with an increased 
| percentage of carbon dioxide, the 





Condition 


Carbon dioxide in cubic centi- 
meters per minute 
Temperature—Centigrade & 760 
Millimeters, Mercury 
or as at sea level atmosphere 
pressure. 





Rest—standing 
| Walking—2 m. p.h. 
| Walking—3 m. p.h. 


Heavy labor 
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Physiological Changes Created 
By Vigorous Exercise 

During vigorous exercise the de- 
mand for extra oxygen by the tis- 
sues is met by a number of impor- 
tant physiological changes, the 
chief ones being: (1) a very great 
increase in lung ventilation; (2) a 
large increase in the output of the 





arterial blood visits, among other 
places, the respiratory center, the 
carotid sinus and: carotid body. 
(It has been shown that the caro- 
tid body is especially sensitive to 
asphyxial or anoxemic blood.) 
The excess carbon dioxide acts as 
a stimulus, and the cells discharge 
more nerve impulses to the mus- 








America; John Q. Nagel, formerly 
with U. S. forestry patrol, Oak- 


Nueman, better known 

| “Smokey Joe,” native of Minne- 
| Sota. We expect to see an increase 
soon in the pilot personnel domi- 
| ciled in Minneapolis due to the 
| new runs. 





| Red Flannel Deliveries Begin 

As I sit here in a well-insulated 
Minnesota house (and I don't 
mean a California eggshell stucco) 
I am shivering, and it is taking a 
lot of resistance to keep from 
turning on the furnace as the ten- 
perature is below 50 degrees fab- 
renheit outside right this moment. 
Winter is just around the corner 
here and I’m expecting delivery on 


my order of red flannels next 
week. So long, ’til next time, 
youse guys. 








cles of respiration so that their 
action is more vigorous. Thus the 
increased ventilation of the lungs 
pumps out the extra carbon diox- 
ide until the proper balance is 
again reached. The heart rate, 
which also increases, exposes the 
blood more often in a given length 
of time to the alveolar air. Thus 
more oxygen is supplied to the de 
ficiency of the breathing heart, 
and other centers of the brain. 
Rate of Increase in Lung 
Ventilation to Carbon Dioxide 
The extraordinary sensitiveness 
of the respiratory center can b¢ 
demonstrated by the fact that al 
increase of only 0.22 per cent car‘ 
bon dioxide in the lung air will 
cause the ventilation of the lung’ 
to be increased 100 per cent. Ex 
cess carbon dioxide in the inspire? 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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NEW BOOKS 


AIRPOWER— 

Making its debut in the liter- 
ary world this month is the au- 
thoritative, compelling, new book, 
Airpower, from the pen of the 
popular syndicated newspaper col- 
umnist, Major Al Williams, noted 
flyer and aeronautical authority. 

The book—a personal and his- 
torical record of the rise of air- 
power, particularly in Italy and 
Germany, and its consequences as 
they affect the lives of European 
nations and those of the Western 
Hemisphere—may be years ahead 
of its time, as is the realistic and 
enterprising mind of its author, 
but it wastes neither time nor 
words severing the Gordian knots 
of modern military and naval war- 
fare. Almost with photographic 
accuracy, it sketches and outlines 
the structure and visionary plans 
for a type of warfare which was 
regarded as a futuristic mechan- 
ical dream until in the spring of 
1940 such warfare burst upon 
Europe with breathtaking speed 
and incredible destruction, to the 
utter amazement of the greatest 
land and seapowers in the world. 

In Airpower, the author an- 
alyzes the steps which led to the 
foundation of the great European 
air fleets and has much to say of 
this country’s present position in 
the field of airpower. While avia- 
tion as an instrument of war dates 
back to the first World War, air- 
power actually began to take 
shape in 1936, when Italy and 
Germany laid their bold plans for 
a great military air force. These 
plans produced the tactics and 
machinery which startled the 
world when the European War 
really broke out. The author has 
made inspection tours of Euro- 
pean aviation periodically since 


the early 1920’s, but Airpower 
concentrates on the important 
years of 1936-1940. The signifi- 


cant milestones during this period 
are dealt with in some detail: 
Italy’s use of aviation in the Ethi- 
opian conquest; Germany’s amaz- 
ing plans, including the training 
of thousands of pilots with glider 
and sail planes and the construc- 
tion of aircraft factories “on pa- 
per;” the crippling of the French 
air force by nationalization of the 
industry and general fumbling in 
the Cabinet; the domination of the 
British Royal Air Force by the 
British Navy; and finally the Ger- 
man conquest of Poland, which 
brought the new weapon into play 
both as a destructive element in 
its own right and as a co-ordinat- 
ing unit operating with a mechan- 
ized army. 

The author’s reports of his 1938 
tour over the present war zones 
makes particularly pertinent read- 
ing. His concluding strategic 
hypotheses are based on the Nor- 
way campaign, which provided the 
first showdown between airpower 
and seapower and brought the 
war in the air to its present crisis. 

It is small wonder that a type of 
warfare which upset the most bril- 
liant military strategists of the Al- 
lied Command should still be 
vague and confusing to the aver- 
age American. Airpower, a most 
timely and revealing book, clarifies 
this factor. 

This book is published by Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th 
St., New York. Price $3.50. 





UP AND AT ’EM— 

Destined to rank high among 
the factual biographies of World 
War No. 1 (1914-1918) is the 
new, intensely interesting, histori- 
cal “Up And At ’Em” by Lieut. 
Col, Harold Hartney, D. S. C. war 
ace, and commander of the First 
Pursuit Group, American Air 
Service, A. E. F. 

This book is not a fictional yarn 
of dog-fights, of planes going 
down in flames, and of chattering 
machine guns. It has all these 
elements plus a human, sympa- 
thetic account of the men with 
wings who flew the war planes of 
those days to glory or to death, 
told in a simple manner with a 
minimum of melodrama. 

It is an exciting recital of the 
First Pursuit Group, A. E. F.; it 
is an historical record of pursuit 
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Ultra-High-Frequency 
Equipped Airways 

The fiscal year 1940 marked the 
beginning of ultra-high-frequency 
equipped airways. Vital to the 
progress and expansion of the Fed- 
eral airways system will be the out- 
come of service tests on the New 
York- Chicago Airway, utilizing 
ultra-high-frequency radio range 
stations in lieu of the conventional 
type radio ranges operating on in- 
termediate frequencies. The ultra- 
high-frequency range equipment 
was developed by engineers of the 
Authority and on the basis of pre- 
liminary findings it is confidently 
anticipated that the service tests to 
be conducted on the New York- 
Chicago ultra - high - frequency 
range equipped airway will bear 
out the findings of their compre- 
hensive research and prove that 
the ultra-high-frequency range is 
at least equal to and in all prob- 
ability superior to present inter- 
mediate-frequency equipment. 
Limited Number of 
Frequencies Available 


Due to limitations in the num- 
ber of frequencies available in the 
intermediate bands, there are some 
areas in the United States where 
no further development can be 
made with intermediate frequency 
because all available frequencies 
are already in use. Furthermore, 
the use of ultra-high-frequency 
ranges is expected virtually to 
eliminate the serious static difficul- 
ties encountered with intermediate- 
frequency equipment under stormy 
conditions and will completely 
eliminate the problems attendant 
upon congestion of frequencies be- 
cause of the far greater range of 
available useful frequencies in the 
ultra-high-frequency bands. 

Following the completion of sur- 
veys and plans, contracts were en- 
tered into for the establishment of 
eight stations on the New York- 
Chicago airway. These stations will 
be operated on a service-test basis 
and will produce the necessary in- 
formation for planning future ra- 
dio navigation development. 
Instrument Landing 
Installations Planned 

Developmental work, tests, and 
demonstrations of the Authority's 
instrument landing system reached 
the stage early in the fiscal year 
1940 to justify the purchase and 
installation of radio landing sys- 
tem equipment at various airports 
for the conduct of' extended serv- 
ice tests. 

The Authority’s program, which 
has been endorsed by a special com- 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences set up at the request of 
President Roosevelt, proposes the 
installation of complete equipment 
at 10 major airports to be selected 
from a priority list of 25 sub- 
mitted to the Authority by the 
Radio Technical Committee for 
Aeronautics, a group which repre- 
sents the air transport industry, 
the radio industry, the Army and 
Navy air services, and other radio 
and aeronautical interests. The list 
is as follows: 

List Airports to Get Systems 

New York (LaGuardia Field) ; 
Chicago; Los Angeles (Mines 
Field); Kansas City; Atlanta; 
Seattle (Snohomish) ; Fort Worth; 
Oakland; Washington, D. C. (Gra- 
velly Point); Memphis; Salt Lake 
City; Minneapolis; Miami; Pitts- 
burgh; Detroit (Wayne County 
Airport) ; Nashville; St. Louis; Co- 
lumbus; Denver; Philadelphia; 
New Orleans; Albuquerque; 
Omaha; Cleveland; and Browns- 
ville. 

Investigations are under way, in 
the order of priority as listed, to 
determine the suitability of the 
sites, and negotiations are in prog- 
ress looking toward the awarding 








development in the Air Service; it 
points a rebuking finger at the 
needless, heart-rendering delays, 
the stupid official blundering, the 
unintelligent working of small 
minds, the nauseating orders of 
ground-gripping “airmen.” It is 
a notable book, by a gentleman of 
notable achievements. 

This book is published by Stack- 
pole Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. - Price 
$2.50.- 











of contracts for six complete in- 
stallations during the current fiscal 
year. 

Weather Reporting and Traffic 
Control Communications 

Coincident with the establish- 
ment of new routes and extensions 
to existing airways, the teletype 
weather reporting and traffic con- 
trol systems were extended to in- 
clude the establishment of 91 new 
stations. Included in the teletype 
project were numerous. replace- 
ments of obsolete equipment, mod- 
ernization of existing teletype sta- 
tions, and various improvements 
resulting in increased efficiency in 
the handling of a greater volume 
of traffic. 

Alaska, Transatlantic and 
Transpacific Operations 

Immediately upon the passage 
of the appropriations act for the 
fiscal year 1940, preliminary sur- 
veys and investigations were un- 
dertaken in connection with the es- 
tablishment of various aids to air 
navigation in Alaska. Despite se- 
vere weather conditions, poor 
transportation facilities, and short- 
age of experienced personnel, con- 
struction has been carried on at a 
rapid rate. At the close of the fis- 
cal year six new simultaneous ra- 
dio range and communication sta- 
tions and two point-to-point com- 
munication stations had been com- 
pleted along an airway extending 
from Ketchikan to Nome, by way 
of Juneau, Anchorage, and Fair- 
banks. Work on three additional 
simultaneous range stations, for 
point-to-point communication sta- 
tions, and several intermediate 
landing fields also was under way 
and nearing completion along this 
airway. 

Plan Four New Radio 
Stations in Alaska 

The 1941 construction program 
will provide for at least four addi- 
tional simultaneous range and 
broadcast and point-to-point radio 
stations, to be located in the vicin- 
ity of Bethel, McGrath, Dillingham 
or Nacknek, and Kodiak. 

Additional point - to - point sta- 
tions are proposed to be installed 
in the vicinity of Petersburg, Tan- 
ana, Seward, Flat, Lake Minchu- 
mina, and Ilianna. 

Additional intermediate landing 
fields are also proposed to be con- 
structed in the vicinity of Nenana, 
Lake Minchumina, Foreland, Ton- 
sina, Culkana, Donnelly, Farwell, 
McGrath, and Stillman Lake. 

First High-Power Transoceanic 
Radio Station Completed 

An outstanding achievement dur- 
ing the year was the completion 
and placing in operation of the 
radio station WSY, the C. A. A.’s 
first high-power transoceanic com- 
munication station. It is now in 
service 24 hours a day providing 
additional safeguards for the op- 
eration of air services across the 
North Atlantic. 

The high-frequency transmitters 
are located at Sayville, Long Is- 
land, and the receiving equipment 
at Barnegat, N. J. All of the equip- 
ment, however, is operated by re- 
mote control from airways op- 
eration office at LaGuardia Field, 
N. Y., by means of a land-wire 
control hookup. 

This station is equipped for con- 
ducting two-way radio communi- 
cation with aircraft operating 
across the Atlantic Ocean and for 
the transmission and reception of 
meteorological data and informa- 
tion relative to aircraft movements 
as well as for communicating di- 
rectly with various points in Eu- 
rope, The Azores, and Bermuda. 
Largest. Radio Installation 
of Authority 

The equipment of WSY com- 
prises the largest single radio in- 
stallation of the Authority. 

Substantial completion of sur- 
veys and preliminary negotiations 
have been accomplished for the es- 
tablishment of a similar facility in 
the San Francisco Bay area to fur- 
nish identical service for trans- 
pacific air line operations and com- 
munications. Surveys and negotia- 
tions for property are now under 
way for additional communication 
facilities of the same type to be 
located at Seattle, Wash., and An- 
chorage, Alaska, to serve aircraft 
operations throughout the Terri- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 























God’s work. 


take. 





that it happened thirty years ago. 
Ralph Greene, medical director, EAL, who submitted it with the fol- 
lowing comment: “This picture was snapped by a youngster who had 
come out to see Lincoln Beachey fly. The equipment used was an old 
box camera and was one of the first pictures the boy had attempted to 
The caption should be ‘Lincoln Beachey flying low near Ham- 
mondsport, New York, struck the Hildreth Sisters who were perched 
on top of the tent watching the flight. One was killed and the other 
injured. It happened during the year 1910. The picture was snapped 
at the exact’ instant the accident took place.’ ” 


¢:. 
“FLYING MACHIN 


In the days of the old Bureau of Air Commerce, Col. J. Monroe 


I’LL BE SEEING HIM FIRST 


* * * 


ok 


SPEAKING OF THE UNUSUAL — 


A Scotchman was sunning himself on Main Street when along 
came a Salvation Army lassie and asked him for a 
The Scotchman did not take very rea 
inquired, ‘How old are yé lassie?” 
He meditated for a moment and said, .“‘Well, I am seventy-five. 
ye think it would be a better idea if I keep the quarter and give it to 
Him myself because I’ll be seeing Him first?” 


—— to carry on 


ily to the idea and 


She replied that she was sixteen. 


Don’t 


Here’s about the strangest, most amazing, and unusual crash pic- 
ture ever taken in the history of aviation, and it is difficult to believe 


It is from the collection of Dr. 


E” CONNOLLY 


Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce in charge of the Bureau, was 


to keep. 


don’t know.” 


place. 


one. 





dubbed ‘‘Rowboat” Johnson. 


end of the mule goin 
in the soft earth. 
least that’s one of the reasons. 


what in the devil will we do? 


Personnel of the CAA now refer to Col. 
Donald Hilery Connolly as “Flying Machine” Connolly because of his 
reference (in all seriousness) to the airplane as a “flying machine” 
when addressing personnel shortly after he assumed his duties. 


—Courtesy American Aviation, 


* * 


BACKGROUND 


It hurts the Editor’s conscience to tell this one but it’s too 
It seems that C. & S. Pilot Pat Gossett comes from a 
far back in Arkansas where woodpeckers occasionall 
houses and the mule is the national emblem. As the story goes, Pat 
had been doing little else than sun himself ever since birth. One day 
Father Gossett decided that it was time that Pat did a bit of work to 
earn his keep, so he instructed him to take a mule and go out to the 
back “forty” and plant corn. Pat reluctantly complied. Several hours 
later, the old man decided to go out and see how Pat was progressing. 
The scene that met his eyes was something like this: Pat, more asleep, 
than awake, was lying flat on the back of the mule which was ¢riss- 
crossing at random all over the field. He had a sack of corn in one 
hand and with the other was leisurely dropping corn, over the southern 
north, into the holes made by the mule’s hoofs 
All of which explains why Pat is now a pilot—at 


* 


OLD BUT TRUE 


d 
farm 


peck down school 


* * * 
PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM 
Then there is the story of the young man who wrote a “letter to 
the editor” — ‘My suggestion is that the compulsory conscription bill 


be amended to register eligibles in alphabetical order.’”’ The letter was 
signed, Joseph Zilch. 


There is so much good in the worst of us, 


And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it’s hardly fitting for any of us 
To be too hard on the rest of us. 

* * Oo 


A DIRTY TRICK 


An old pilot who is no longer flying on the air lines tells this one 
on himself and it probably would be better not to mention names. 
When flying along and the beams and everythin 
became momentarily lost (don’t say it never 

revaricator), he would innocently turn the plane over to the copilot. 
hen a few minutes later, he would follow with the question, “What is 
your position?” The copilot in wide-eyed confusion would reply, “Gee, I 


else went sour and he 
appened to you, you 


To which would come the quick, curt question, “Now 


* * * 


TOO CROWDED 


I shouldn’t have trusted you in the first 
Now you’ve got us both lost.” 


Several years ago, while on a fishing trip in the deep wilds of 
Canada, President Behncke ran across a lone individual living by him- 
self in a small cabin. After the lone one had brought himself up-to-date 
on a few of the current happenings such as what time it was, what day, 
and what month, etc., Behncke decided it was time for him to make a 
bit of conversation and observed, “You must be lonesome livin 
yourself up here year after year.” ‘Lonesome, hell,” answered the lone 
“You are the third person through here this summer... It’s get- 
ting too damned crowded. I am going to move farther back in the 
woods, 


by 
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LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


591,288 in value, the second high- 
est monthly total recorded. France 
received $17,196,440 in June, the 
month she surrendered. Other 
shipments were: United Kingdom, 
$5,007,647; Canada, $1,271,153; 
Sweden, $1,127,144; Belgium, 
$573,344, and China, $531,428. The 
shipments included 372 airplanes. 


Air Freight 

Formation of an air-freight com- 
pany to be jointly owned by the 
country’s air lines and railroads is 
to be proposed at the next meeting 
of the Association of American 
Railroads by a leading authority 
on transportation, it is reported. 


—Baker 


(Continued from Page 1) 























was confirmed by the Senate on 
August 5, had previously held the | 
position of associate professor of | 
transportation at the Harvard! 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Before that he had 
been transportation consultant for 
the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Chicago, Bur- 





lington and Quincy Railroads. He | 
holds the degree of Ph. D. from | 
Harvard University and is the av- | 
thor of “The Formation of the| 
New England Railroad Systems” | 
and of various articles for eco- | 
nomic reviews. His memberships 
include the Institute of amie! 
tical Sciences, the American Eco- | 
nomic Association, and the New- 
comen Society. 





Swears It Won’t | 
Happen Again | 





(Continued from Page 2) | 
| 

Ham Lee is flying around the} 
twenty thousand hour mark and 
still going strong. . . . Pickup in 
his new house. . Ed Hoy de- 
veloping a nice head of skin... . 
Milstead on the move again but 
this time not leaving town. 
Johnny Ames relaxing after a 
hard year as chairman of this 
council. .. . Windy Craven fishing 
again and taking it easy after the 
strain of becoming a father for 
the second time. . . . Lost to the 
south end, temporarily at least, 
are Joe Crouch, Orvis Nelson, and 
Johnny Roberts. ... . Welcome to 
the newcomers: Lee Duncan, Al 
Schmidt, Bill Seaman, and first of- 
ficers too numerous to mention. 

. Congratulations to embryo 

papa, Dick Fregulia. 
You Can’t Argue with a 
Guy Like That 

Every column should have its 
joke so here’s mine: In looking 
over the mock-up of the DC-4, I 
remarked to one of the Douglas 
Aircraft engineers that we hoped 
that the reflection characteristics 
of the DC-4 windshield would be 
better than that of the DC-3 to 
which he replied, in effect, ‘‘What’s 
wrong with that windshield — we 
thought it was perfect?” 

Unfortunately this is a world of 
sorrow as well as joy. This time it 
has befallen our friend and fellow 
pilot, Bud Gurney. We all join in 
extending to Bud our deepest sym- 
pathy in his bereavement over the 
recent death of his wife. 











DIVING PLANE 





Chicago Tribune Photo 


SKY GOBS THE STACCATO SOUND OF MACHINE-GUN FIRE AND THE 


EERIE DRONE OF AIRPLANE 
TIONS ECHOED ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


MOTORS IN FIGHT FORMA- 
RECENTLY AS 


UNCLE SAM’S FLYING SAILORS ENGAGED IN THEIR ANNUAL SUMMER 


TRAINING. MOST OF THE MEMBERS 


OF SQUADRON 9, U. S. NAvy RE- 


SERVES, IN CIVILIAN LIFE ARE AIR LINE PILOTS EMPLOYED BY THE AIR 


LINES OPERATING IN AND OUT OF CHICAGO. 


(ABOVE) A CURTISS SCOUT 


PLANE BEING DIVED ON A SLEEVE TARGET BY LIEUT. ARTHUR KELLY OVER 
Fort SHERIDAN IN DEMONSTRATION OF TACTICS. IN CIVILIAN LIFE, KELLY 


IS EMPLOYED AS. CAA INSPECTOR. 


(BELOW) MEMBERS OF SCOUTING 


SQUADRON 9, U. S. N. RES., GETTING MASS INSTRUCTION AT GLENVIEW 
(ILL.) BASE BEFORE GOING ALOFT FOR GUNNERY PRACTICE MANEUVERS 
OVER LAKE MICHIGAN. 






—International News Photo 


Been: one 


| mission of meteorological data and 


| ganization specially trained in the 


se mei 


TECHNICALLY 
SPEAKING — 


(Continued from Page 7) 





tory of Alaska, and between Alas- 
ka and Seattle. 
Pacific Stations 90% Complete 

In the Pacific Ocean area, two 
simultaneous radio range com- 
munication stations in the Hawai- 
ian Islands are 90 per cent com- 
plete—at Port Allen and at Hilo. 
Surveys and plans have been com- 
pleted for a third station to be lo- 
cated on the island of Maui. Com- 
munication stations with facilities 
for two-way communication with 
aircraft, and reception and trans- 


communication with other points 
in the Pacific area are under con- 
tract for construction on Johnson | 
and Palmyra Islands, and surveys | 
have been completed for the estab- | 
lishment of similar stations at Jar- | 
Island 
Shoals. 

In addition to these facilities, 
surveys, lease negotiations, and | 
preparation of plans are nearing | 
completion for the establishment 
of another high-power radio sta-| 
tion at Honolulu, which will be} 
equipped for direct communication | 
with many points in the Pacific 
area, as well with San Fran- | 
cisco. This facility will transmit di- | 
rectly to San Francisco meteoro- | 
logical data and other information | 
from various Pacific points, as well 
as provide necessary facilities for 
high-speed communications rela- 
tive to aircraft movements. 
Maintenance and Operating 
Procedures Standardized 

The operation of radio facilities, 
intermediate landing fields, air- 
ways beacons, and other aids re- 
quires constant maintenance in or- 
der to hold to the high degree of 
efficiency that has been adhered to 
in the past. As the constant opera- 
tion of airway facilities, particu- 
larly radio facilities, is necessary 
for the continuance of the safety 
record of aircraft operations, 
maintenance electricians have been 
assigned to key stations to devote | 
their entire time toward insuring 
the uninterrupted operation of the 
radio equipment. 

As the number of facilities in- 





vis 


as 


| creased the technicalities of equip- 


ment became more complex, re- 
quiring the employment of spe- 


cially trained personnel and co-| 
ordination and standardization of 


practices in the operation of air 
navigation facilities. As a result, a 
highly efficient maintenance or- 


servicing of the equipment and the 
detection of potential failures is 
now set up in the field. 
Central Depot Now 
Reconditioning Base 

he 1940 fiscal year also saw 
the transition of the Central Depot 
at Fort Worth from a purely cen- 
tral repair base for the mainte- 
nance districts to a reconditioning 
and concentration depot for new 
and used equipment. During the 
year 150 unserviceable engine gen- 
erators were repaired and made 
available for reissue. Five radio 
transmitters of a special design for 
the transatlantic radio station at 


ay 


and French Frigate | 


|mental confusion develop. 
| effects appear with higher percent- 
| ages; the heart slows; conscious- 





a4 





“Excuse my burble, please!” 


—Courtesy American Aviation. 
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Sayville, N. Y., were rebuilt from 
used and serviceable parts at a 
saving of about 50 per cent in the 


| cost to the Government. 


The 1941 appropriation bill car- 
ried a $5,265,000 authorization for 
airways construction and improve- 


ment, as well as a continuing au-| 


thorization for a $2,000,000 con- 
tractual obligation for construc- 
ion to be undertaken during the 
next fiscal year. Tentative plans 
look to the construction of at least 
2,469 miles of new airways, com- 
plete with lighted fields, and radio, 
and communication. These will be 


|}on nine routes, as shown in the 


following table: 


Terminal Points Miles 
Detroit-South Bend........ 165 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 

Co) ee ee 353 
Norfolk-Washington . 155 
Detroit-Sault Sainte Marie... 348 
Cheyenne-Huron .......... 508 
Pueblo-Wichita ........... 405 
Phoenix-Las Vegas ........ 184 
Atlanta-Tallahassee ....... 225 

| Dayton-Toledo* ........... 126 
(ii 2.) 2,469 


* Radio facilities already includ- 
ed in Fort Wayne-Pittsburgh Air- 
way. 

In addition, plans for 1941 con- 
template the equipping with cone 


of silence markers all loop-type ra- | 


dio ranges not already so equipped. 
During the 1940 fiscal year, all 
simultaneous radio range and 
broadcast stations were equipped 
with Z-markers. 


‘UAL 





| Sleeper 
‘Service Approved 


| 


| United Air Lines was granted a 
| petition on July 22 by the CAB 
for reconsideration and reargu- 
|ment of the order and opinion in 
the matter of acquisition of West- 
|}ern Air Express. In the meantime, 
| UAL has started overnight sleeper 
| service, approved by the CAB, be- 
| tween the East Coast and Los An- 
|geles under an arrangement with 
| WAE by which equipment is inter- 
|changed to avoid passengers’ hay- 
|ing to change planes at Salt Lake 


| City. 





.,| Marquette Lease 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| plication to purchase the line. 
Daily flights were inaugurated 





| Louis to Detroit by way of Cincin- 
|nati and Dayton with Douglas 
| twin-engine equipment supplanting 
|the Stinson planes flown by Mar- 
|quette. Inauguration of the serv- 
lice marked TWA’s first entry into 
| both Cincinnati and Detroit. 

| Flying personnel has been based 
| in St. Louis to handle the new op- 
erations, including four captains, 
| four first officers, a reserve cap- 
|tain, and four hostesses. Former 
| Marquette flight personnel was ab- 
|sorbed as a part of the condition 
| of the lease. 
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air beyond the normal 0.04 per 
cent has noticeable effects, since 
the rise in alveolar carbon diox- 
ide hinders elimination of the ex- 
cess carbon dioxide. There is in- 
creased breathing with full and 
rapid pulse with 4 per cent car- 
bon dioxide, and compensation is 


| still more difficult with a further 


rise; at 6 per cent, headache and 
Toxic 


ness is lost; the breathing becomes 
feeble and finally ceases. Experi- 
mental work indicates that the 


| variations in ordinary breathing 


are due to an increased production 
of carbon dioxide. For example, 
when the carbon dioxide percent- 
age of the inspired air was in- 
creased, the lung ventilation in- 
creased as is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 








combination of oxygen and hemo- 
globin, is a bright red color and 
contains oxygen which it readily 
parts with in the tissues. It then 
becomes reduced hemoglobin, 
which is of a purplish color and 
which in turn absorbs oxygen from 
the air in the lungs. The arterial 
blood in normal subjects at sea 
level contains from 94 to 96 per 
cent of its hemoglobin in the oxy- 
genated form and only 4 to 6 per 
cent in the reduced form. Under 
resting conditions the venous 
blood is from 60 to 85 per cert 
saturated. The amount of oxygen 
taken up by the blood depencs 
upon the partial pressure of oxy- 
gen in the lung air, the temperi- 
ture of the blood, the concentra- 
tion of salts in the blood and the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of 
salts in the blood (carbon dioxide 
tension). During rest the who'e 
blood volume passes through the 
lungs about once per minute, and 








Per cent of 
Average Respiratory Increase in 
Per cent carbon dioxide Volume (Liters) Lung Ventilation 

.03 6.3 eee 
1.00 8.3 32.0 
2.00 11.3 79.5 
4.00 19.4 207.9 
6.00 32.7 418.6 
8.00 46.5 639.0 





Oxygen and Blood 

The amount of oxygen which 
can be carried by the blood is de- 
pendent upon the quantity of 
hemoglobin or red coloring matter 
located in the red cells. -In its or- 
dinary form, oxyhemoglobin, a 





it may pass as often as ten times 
during exercise. When the arter- 
ial blood is imperfectly saturated, 
the condition which develops is 
called anoxemia. It is indicated 
by the bluish color of the skin and 
lips (cyanosis). 
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